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Anne Boweyy. 


There is none, 

In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 

A mother’s heart.”’ Mrs. Hemans. 


Adversity is the ordeal of character, and those who through 
calumny and injustice support their integrity, and rise superior 
to affliction, usually deserve the pity and esteem they excite. 

Many very advantageous circumstances, and extraordinary 
successes combined in the life of Anne Boleyn, and yet it was to 
her misfortunes she owed her chief celebrity, and all her eulo- 
giums. Nature gave her beauty and talents, and she was high- 
ly educated—she was the beloved of a powerful king, and by 
her marriage with him, exalted from the station of a private 
gentlewoman to the rank of queen of England. But in the 
manner of her marriage with Henry the VIII., there was injury 
inflicted on the divorced Catharine; and there was also in the 
treatment of the young and then innocent Mary, an illiberal 
and jealous policy on the part of Anne, which, had she always 
maintained her grandeur, would have prevented the world from 
doing justice to her many amiable qualities. But when the 
days of terror came, the resignation and cheerfulness with 
which she supported the reverse, caused her merits to shine so 
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2 Anne Boleyn. 


conspicuously; and, contrasted with the punishment she suflered, 
her errors seemed so trifling, that the sympathy of all hearts 
was excited in her favor, and poets and painters have availed 
themselves of her touching history, till her name will always be 
remembered and her fate regretted. 

But it is not as the beauty, queen, or victim, we introduce her 
portrait in our work. She has a more sacred claim to the re- 
gards of her own sex. She was a mother, and the closing 
scene of her life was beautified by a sublime triumph of ma- 
ternal love which can never be too deeply admired. To her 
maternal love she sacrificed all her pride of innocence, and 
subdued all resentment against the unjust sentence by which her 
blood was to be shed; she even submitted to the humiliation 
of flattering the tyrant, her murderer; she remembered he 
was the father of her child, that the child must be left to his pro- 
tection, and that, if he were exasperated, the revenge would 
probably fall on the defenceless infant. 

Thousands have died in defence of what they esteemed to be 
the truth; and such martyrs exhibited great constancy and 
strength of mind; but there is little doubt the pride of main- 
taining their own opinions wonderfully stimulated their courage. 
They gave their bodies to be burned, but supported their own 
principles and honor inviolable. Anne Boleyn exhibited a far 
more devoted sacrifice of self. She seemed willing, on the 
scaffold, to submit to the imputation of guilt, so she might shield 
her daughter from Henry’s rage. | 

1t would not have been possible thus.to have subdued her de- 
sire to maintain her innocence before the world, (for that she 
was innocent there is no doubt,) had she not been strengthened 
by the faith, which trust in a merciful God inspires, and felt 
the consolation of confiding her cause to Him who “ seeth in 
secret, and rewardeth openly.” Might some angel then have 
whispered to the poor mother, of the brilliant destiny awaiting 
her daughter Elizabeth, death would have seemed a triumph. 
But this she was not to enjoy. She must suffer and trust ; 
she did both heroically, and meekly ; and it is these traits in 
the conduct of Anne Boleyn which make the dignity and loveli- 
ness of her example and character. 

Many a lesson of warning might be drawn from this sad story 
of disappointed ambition, but they are unnecessary. ‘The 
dreams of queenly grandeur are not cherished in our republican 
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country, and we prefer directing the attention of our readers to 
what may be imitated, rather than to what must be avoided. 
Of all earthly hopes, those which a good mother indulges for 
her children are the most pure, and the most certainly within 
her power of attainment. She holds, so to speak, the moral 
destiny of her children; and if she would but always improve 
judiciously and devotedly the almost unlimited power which 
nature has given her over them, moulding their hearts and 
minds to the love of goodness and knowledge, and forming early 
habits in accordance with those principles of benevolence and 
self-control, which are the basis of all that is excellent in the 
human character, she might be sure of her reward. Infant 
education is the corner stone of the moral improvement of the 
world. 

Without entering into any discussion respecting the mental 
equality of the sexes, all will acknowledge that female influence, 
exercised as it is, and forever will be, in forming the charac- 
ter of the young, is of incalculable effect and importance. ‘To 
secure it on the side of order, knowledge, virtue and piety, 
should be the unceasing effort of every individual who prizes the 
dear charities of home, the pleasure of refined, intelligent society, 
and the holy hopes of immortal life. Never may the ladies 
of America become indifferent to social and religious obliga- 
tions ; never let them neglect to lay the foundation of these sa- 
cred affections, these sublime and purifying feelings in the hearts 
of their children. 

But to use their powerunderstandingly and effectivelyfor good, 
women must be educated. We do not mean aecomplished, 
as that term is usually understood—but that to the love and 
practice of virtue, must be added a deep sense of the responsi- 
bilities under which they rest, in regard to the manner their in- 
fluence is exerted on all within their sphere; and they must 
likewise feel assured that men approve and encourage their ex- 
ertions. With these feelings and hopes the facilities now afford- 
ed for acquiring knowledge will be improved, and self-instruc- 
tion, always accompanied by reflection, will generally make 
a woman sufficiently learned for the discharge of all her du- 
ties. We are no advocate for the public display of the abilities 
of woman. Homeis the theatre where she should, as daugh- 
ter, sister, wife, and mother lay the chief scene of her labors, 
and triumphs, and rewards. It is only on emergencies, in cases 
where duty demands the sacrifice of female sensitivenesss, that 
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4 Anne Boleyn. 


a lady of sense and delicacy will come before the public, 
in a manner to make herself conspicuous. There is little dan- 
ger that such an one will be arrogant in her pretensions. 
These remarks may be considered as allusions to our own case. 
Nothing of the kind was contemplated when the article was 
commenced ; but we hope to be pardoned while devoting a 
few lines, now they will glide in so opportunely with the current 
of the remarks, to our Magazine. 

The reasons that have governed the Editor in the course 
she has pursued, connected as they are with the circumstances 
of her private life, she would never consent to bring before the 
public, were she not deeply sensible of the importance of this 
principle, namely, that every lady, engaging in a pursuit for- 
eign to the usual character and occupations of her sex, and yet 
claiming their approbation and support, owes to the dignity of 
woman, an explanation of the causes that have thus induced her 
to leave the retirement which she nevertheless recommends as, 
on all ordinary occasions, the most proper, honorable and happy 
for females. 

To obtain the means of supporting and educating her chil- 
dren, in some measure as their father would have done, was her 
only motive for undertaking the management of a public Jour- 
nal. She has cause to think her work has been approved, and 
will continue it while there remains the probability of success, 
devoting its pages to the promotion and dissemination of those 
principles which teach us that “ this life has no value, unless it is 
subservient to the religious education of our hearts; unless it 
prepares us for a higher destiny by our free choice of virtue 
upon earth. Metaphysics, social institutions, arts, sciences, 
accomplishments all ought to be appreciated accordingly as 
they contribute to the moral perfection of mankind ; this is the 
test granted to the ignorant as well as to the learned. For if 
the knowledge of the means belongs’only to the initiated, the 
results are discernible by all the world.” 
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The Pilgrims. 


Tue Piverims. 


Enetanp had laid her banner down 
Upon her harvest hills, 

And the red tints from bloody plains, 
Had left the sparkling rills ; 

But yet oppression filled each fold, 
As that proud banner lay— 

And swords, while wedded to their sheaths, 
Check’d not the tyrant-sway ! 

Then was a fearful mustering heard, 
Of that stout-hearted band ; 

And Freedom’s spirit fired each soul, 
And nerved each steadfast hand. 


The dream was of a lovelier shore, 

Where the smoke of armies ne’er had curled, 
And a free blue sky was arching o’er 

From Britain’s isle to the far new world. 
Then roused our Fathers from their sleep, 
While a low voice from o’er the deep, 
Whispered the tale of that distant clime, 
Which long had slept on the lap of Time— 
Where years had passed uncounted by, 
And suns had rolled through the quiet sky, 
Shedding their rays on savage men, 
Whose home was in the rocky glen; 
Where Science ne’er had sent its light, 
And the soul was dark as the storms of night !— 
These were the men—this was the shore, 
Which called the Pilgrim-Fathers o’er, 
In the Christian’s hope—-the Martyr’s faith— 
Fearless of danger and of death ! 


Thick darkness was on the midnight sea, 
And the dark blue waves swelled fearfully— 
And the birth of storms was witnessed there, 
As they passed away on the gloomy air; 
And eyes that ne’er before had seen 

The terrors of that mighty ocean— 
And hearts that not till now had been 

The listeners to its loud commotion, 
With an iron nerve and Argus sight, 
Met each dark danger of the night; 
And through the darkness and the storm, 
Each lofty soul grew brave and warm, 
While the Senssllade heart looked o’er the sea, 
To its new home, and its destiny. 


Two worlds have met—that English band, 
And the wild Indian of our land ! 
The savage yell—the Pilgrim’s prayer— 
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The Pilgrims. 


The mother’s and the infant’s ery— 
Were the wild sounds which mingled there, 
And sent their echoes to the sky ; 
And the thick forest, with its clouds 
Of foliage, shedding down a gloom, 
Hung heavily, in leafy shrouds, 
Like the dark omen of a doom ;— 
The raven screech—the forest moan, 
Which struck upon the listener’s ear, 
Came not as erst did the glad tone, 
From mirthful hall, or Gondolier— 
But dismal and disheartening now, 
Was every sound and every sight ; 
But still around them seemed to glow 
A flame of courage and of might. 


They came, as great spirits come, 
Forth on the crowding world— 
With no martial cloak—no sounding drum— 
Nor banner sign unfurled ; 
They stood where the faggots burn, 
By the wigwam low and rude— 
Where no sacred fane, nor incense urn, 
Rose up through the thick wood ;— 
The Indian massacre and strife— 
The torture, and the bloody knife— 
The war-whoop loud—the conflict warm, 
Were met as the mountain meets the storm ; 
Each brow unmoved—the bosom bare, 
And the lightning-blast quick falling there ;— 
—But the Pilgrims’ prayer was heard, 
On the field and on the sea; 
And the hills gave back the word— 
“The new world shall be free !” 


Those scenes have passed—the pain, the strife, 
The strong and manly tone— 
The ready sacrifice of life— 
Proud spirits, too, have gone !— 
Land of the Pilgrims ! ’tis for thee, 
New-England, now to tell, 
The storied deeds which memory 
Hath garnered in its cell ! 
The city’s spire—the patriot’s grave— 
The monumental pile— 
These are the trophies of the brave, 
On every plain and isle ; 
And the lion stréngth lifts up no more 
A dark weight; 
While the Eagle-flag streams from the shore, 
For the battle and its fate. 


When Night’s long veil hangs from her jewelled brow, 


And the chaste moon, with a pure Summer glow 
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And silent step, comes up the orient sky, 

While clouds are golden-tipped, and near stars die 

Within its stronger light—O, could I stand 

Upward afar, and view our Pilgrim land— 

And through the air, with a quick sight, look down 
On sea, and forest, and the varied scene— 

On rivers, which like silver ribbons thrown 
Below, lie careless on the velvet green— 

And mountains, with their hoary brows o’ergrown 
And mail’d by the strong rocks,—and on the mien 

Of a broad country, while the forests lave 

All ocean-like, making each tree a wave ! 

O, then would I embody and condense 

Words, thought, and spirit ; and speak—now, hence, 

And ever—in a tone of fire, for thee, 

New-England, home of the Pilgrims, land of the free ! 


J. F. R. 


Brocrarnicat Notice or Rosert Furton. 


When great advances are made in improving the condition 
of man, it is generally effected by the combined influence and 
efforts of Philosophers, Statesmen, and Philanthropists ; but, 
perhaps no single individual, since the invention of printing, has 
ever conferred more important benefits. upon his species than 
Robert Fulton. 

This extraordinary man was born in the town of Little Bri- 
tain, in Pennsylvania, in 1765. His father was a native of Kil- 
kenny, in Ireland ; and his mother was of a respectable Irish 
family in Pennsylvania. The father died when Robert was three 
years of age. Young Fulton acquired the rudiments of a com- 
mon English education, at Lancaster, in his native State. His 
patrimony ‘was very small; and this, says one of his friends, is 
what he seemed anxious to have known, that he might be con- 
sidered, as he really was, the maker of his own fortunes. The 
peculiar bent of genius began to show itself while young; he 
spent all his hours of recreation in mechanics’ shops, or in 
the employment of his pencil. At the age of seventeen, he 
had acquired considerable celebrity in Philadelphia, as a por- 
trait and landscape painter. He continued to practice this art 
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till he became of age, when he settled his mother on a farm 
which he bought with the proceeds of the productions of his 
pencil. About this time, in compliance with the advice of his 
friends, he set sail for England, partly for the benefit of his 
health, and partly to avail himself of the instructions of our 
celebrated countryman, Mr. West. He was kindly received 
by that gentleman, and for several years he remained one of 
his family, cemented by the strong bonds of friendship. 
After Mr. Fulton left Mr. West’s family, he resided two 
ears in Devonshire, and eighteen months in the Manufactur- 
ing town of Birmingham, where he doubtless acquired some of 
that practical knowledge of Mechanics, which he afterwards 
made of so much use to his country, and to the world. In 
1794, Mr. Fulton obtained several patents of the British gov- 
ernment for his inventions. But, his active, powerful, and com- 
prehensive mind was not confined to a few subjects; it grasped 
all within its reach. During the last years of his residence in 
England, his attention was turned to civil engineering—the va- 
rious modes of internal improvement, which gave rise to many 
very able and valuable papers on the construction of canals, 
aqueducts, bridges, and various other subjects. It seems his 
attention was first turned to the subject of canals, by reading a 
description of one proposed to be built by Lord Stanhope. 
Mr. Fulton obtained a patent for canal improvements of the 
British government; and soon after went to France, where he 
succeeded in getting a patent of the government of that coun- 
try. But here his mind took another turn. During his seven 
years, residence in France, he was principally engaged with his 
great projects of steam navigation, submarine navigation, and 
submarine warfare. ‘The first steamboat Mr. Fulton attempt- 
ed to build, was on the river Seine, at Paris, in 1803. When 
the boat was nearly completed, and the machinery put into it, 
its weight was so great that the boat separated, and all went to 
the bottom together. While in Paris he invented his torpedoes ; 
and, in order to carry his plan into execution, by putting it to 
practice, he invented his submarine, or plunging boat. With 
this boat which was small, he tried various experiments. He 
found she was perfectly manageable under water; and could 
be moved at the rate of two and a half miles in an hour. He 
took in three companions, and plunged to a considerable depth 
below the surface, where they remained four hours and twenty 
minutes, and ascended without having suffered any inconve- 
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nience. In this experiment, he took with him a supply of air, 
condensed to one hundred atmospheres in a copper sphere, 
which he let out as occasion required. Mr. Fulton projected 
another boat of this description, with great improvements, and 
on a much more extensive scale; but had not the means of 
completing it. While in Paris, he made three applications to 
the French, and one to the Dutch government, for their patro- 
nage, or assistance in the prosecution of his plans, which was 
finally refused. But one opportunity offered to Mr. Fulton, 
while in France, for experimenting with his torpedoes, which 
occurred off Brest where he blew up a small vessel. During 
the summer of 1801, he was watching the British vessels off 
that port, and once came very near fastening a torpedo to a 
ship of the line. 

Mr. Fulton’s hobby was free trade upon the ocean. He 
fondly hoped the perfection of the method he had invented for 
carrying on submarine warfare would be the means of annihi- 
lating naval armaments, and of securing this great object, be- 
fore his own country should be driven, in self defence, to the 
adoption of her present protecting system. ‘The British gov- 
ernment really began to feel alarmed for the safety of their 
ships, and took measures to deprive France of the benefit of 
Mr. Fulton’s services and inventions, and of securing them to 
England. But England with her navy, did not wish for an in- 
vention that was calculated to destroy all navies. Her govern- 
ment, therefore, proposed that for a large reward he should 
suppress his inventions, that neither his own, or any other coun- 
try could avail itself of such a means of warfare. In Mr. 
Fulton’s answer to the British minister in 1806, we shall dis- 
cover his love for his native country, though he had then been 
absent for nearly twenty years. He says, *‘ At all events, whatev- 
er may be your award, I| will never consent to let these inven- 
tions lie dormant, should my country at any time have need of 
them. Were you to grant me an annuity of twenty thousand 
pounds a year, I would sacrifice all to the safety and independ- 
ence of my country.” Noble sentiment, worthy so great a 
benefactor of mankind. 

After Mr. Fulton went to England, which he was induced to 
do in 1804, in consequence of his not being able to derive any 
assistance from the Imperial government, he was kept in an 
anxious state of suspense for a long time, by the English cabi- 
net, when at length he was furnished with a large brig for the 
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subject of an experiment with one of his torpedoes. The tor- 
pedo took effect, and blew the vessel to atoms. 

Knowing that the superior power of Great Britain could not 
be perpetuated, unless she maintained her proud title of ** Miss- 
tress of the ocean,” her government was convinced that an in- 
vention like this, the object of which was to destroy all navies, 
would be, if successful, most adverse to the interests of the na- 
tion. With such views, it could not be expected that a states- 
man like Pitt, would ‘be anxious to promote the perfection of 
engines, for the destruction of his own nation. For, though she 
might use them effectually against the French navy, yet, when 
they obtained general use, they might be employed against her 
own; and she having the greatest navy, would in the end be 
the greatest sufferer. From the time of the above experiment, 
Mr. Fulton was convinced he should not obtain the desired as- 
sistance from the British government. On the change of the 
ministry, he met with the same coldness towards his inventions 
by Lord Grenville and his cabinet, as had before been mani- 
fested by Mr. Pitt. Wearied, therefore, with incessant applica- 
tions, disappointments, and neglect, he embarked for his native 
country, where he arrived December, 1806. In the course of 
a month from the time of his arrival, he repaired to Washing- 
ton, to solicit the aid of the government, to enable him to pros- 
ecute a set of experiments. He found Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Smith, then members of the cabinet very favorably disposed 
towards his projects ; and with the aid of his ingenious draw- 
ings, and lucid lectures, he succeeded in getting an appropria- 
tion placed at his disposal. During the prosecution of his ex- 
periment at New-York, in the summer of 1807, the citizens of 
that place had an opportunity of witnessing the effects of one of 
his torpedoes, upon a brig in the harbor, which was shattered 
into fragments in a moment. ‘This exhibition of its power ef- 
fectually cured them of their skepticism, as to the capability of 
a torpedo to destroy a vessel, if it could be applied to the bot- 
tom beneath the water’s surface. In 1810, Congress made an- 
other appropriation of $5000 for the purpose of trying practi- 
cally the use of torpedoes. Mr. Fulton proposed several 
methods of applying these machines: one was, to unite two of 
them, with clock-work locks, by a coupling line, and have them 
float down, one on each side of the vessel. When the line 
struck the cable, the current would force the engines together, 
bring them under the vessel’s bottom, and secure her destruc- 
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tion—the other was to approach the enemy with block-ships, 
propelled by machinery worked by the crews, shielded by her 
impenetrable sides. ‘The torpedoes were to be fixed at the 
end of spars, or booms, so rigged as to be thrust under the 
enemy. 

Mr. Fulton made another very curious invention which he 
called a cable-cutter. It had a large hook with a piece of ord- 
nance attached to the shaft, with a water-proof lock, and a cres- 
cent shaped chisel. It was suspended at the desired depth in 
the water, by buoyant substances. By an ingenious contrivance, 
he brought the gun to point at the cable, at the moment the 
chisel would be discharged from it, and sever the cable. With 
this machine he succeeded in cutting a fourteen inch cable at 
ten or twelve feet under water. 

From the power of this machine, Mr. Fulton conceived the 
idea of constructing submarine batteries. He instituted a set 
of experiments, and found that a cannon might be discharged 
with perfect safety under water ; and at-short distances with 
very great effect. During the last war, he was busily engaged 
with his torpedoes, and in the superintending of the building of 
the steam frigate. The British vessels did not approach suffi- 
ciently near, however, to give him an opportunity of showing 
practically, the utility of his mode of warfare. But the re- 
spectful distance they maintained was probably caused, in a 
great measure, by the fear of coming in contact with some of 
his engines of destruction lying in ambush beneath the waters. 
Mr. Fulton, on his first visit to Washington, after his return to 
this country, was invited by Gen. Dearborn, who was then 
Secretary of War, to make the necessary survey and drafts of 
a canal from lake Ponchartrain to the Mississippi river. ‘This 
he declined, in consequence of his engagements with his steam- 
boat and other inventions, on which he says, ‘ he laboured 
with the ardour of an enthusiast.” It was in a letter on this 
occasion, I believe, that he gave the earliest suggestions on 
record, of the practicability, and the immense importance to 
be derived from a canal uniting the Western lakes with Hud- 
son’s River. Three years .after, in 1810, the Legislature of 
New-York appointed commissioners to explore the route of the 
Grand Western Canal. In 1811, Mr. Fulton was appointed a 
member of that body; the only office he was ever induced to 
accept. He remained until his death a member of the com- 
mission which had the superintendence of that great work, so 
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highly creditable to the enterprise and perseverance of our sis- 
ter State. 

It is not known when Mr. Fulton’s attention was first direct- 
ed to the means of applying steam to navigate ships. But it 
appears by his letters, that as early as 1793, he had matured a 
plan in which he had great confidence. Ihave already men- 
tioned the steam-boat built at Paris, in 1803, and the disaster it 
met with in consequence of the great weight of the engine. 
The boat was raised, built over again, and put into successful 
operation on the Seine, in August of the same year. It was 
sixty-six feet long, and eight wide. In this enterprise Chancel- 
lor Livingston was associated with Mr. Fulton. 

The success of this boat inspired Mr. Fulton with such 
confidence, that he immediately ordered an engine of Watt and 
Bolton, in England, to be sent to this country. Soon after his 
return, he commenced building the Clermont—his engine was 
on board, and the boat completed, in August, 1807. 

Mr. Fulton had generally been regarded as an enthusiast, 
and all his schemes as quixotic. When the time was ap- 
pointed for the boat to be put in motion, an immense crowd of 
incredulous spectators were assembled to witness his failure. 
While they were abundantly pouring out their ridicule upon 
this visionary man, she started and moved from the wharf. 
Nothing could exceed the surprise and admiration of those 
who witnessed the experiment. ‘The minds of the most incredu- 
lous were soon changed ; and the rude jokes and contemptu- 
ous ridicule of the ignorant were succeeded by vulgar astonish- 
ment. 

There were many amusing stories told in the papers of the 
day, of those who saw this boat from the banks of the river, on 
her passage to Albany. She was described by some who saw 
her indistinctly in the night, as a terrible monster breathing 
smoke and flame, and moving on in defiance of the winds and 
the tides. It said the crews of some of the vessels on the 
river, “shrunk beneath their decks from the terrific sight, and 
left their vessels to go on shore ; while others prostrated them- 
selves, and besought Providence to protect them from the ap- 
proaches of the monster that was marching on the tides, and 
lighting its path with the fires which it vomited. 

When Messrs. Fulton and Livingston applied to the Legisla- 
ture of New-York for the exclusive privilege to navigate the 
waters within the limits of that State for a certain number of 
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years, by vessels propelled by steam, which was before the re- 
turn of the former to this country, the subject was treated with 
the utmost levity and ridicule for the whole session. 

When their boat began to run in the river, it was soon seen, that 
it would interfere with the interests of those ordinarily engaged 
in navigating that stream. Mr. Fulton was looked upon as an in- 
novator of the good old customs of by-gone days ; and spoken of, 
and treated as one introducing projects baneful to society. The 
boat became an object of hatred ; and was often intentionally run 
foul of, and greatly injured, by vessels navigating the river. 
This spirit of hostility increased so fast, that the Legislature of 
the State passed an act declaring all combinations to destroy 
the boat, or wilful attempts to injure her, public offences, pun- 
ishable with fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. Fulton lived to see a dozen boats built, and moved by 
that wonderful agent, whose power was first successfully ap- 
plied for that purpose, by means discovered by his matchless 
genius. Each successive boat wasgreatly improved ; and the 
improvements have been carried on, until they have arrived to 
a state of perfection which we can hardly expect to see much 
exceeded. The two last boats he had the superintendence of, 
were the steam frigates, ‘* Fulton,” and the ‘* Mute ;” the latter 
being designed for the purpose of carrying on the submarine 
warfare. The first was launched, and nearly completed, before 
Mr. Fulton’s decease. ‘The Hull of the Mute not quite com- 
pleted, was thrown aside, because no one could be found to 
finish her, without the aid of that genius that had designed her. 

The inventions of Mr. Fulton proved little else than a bill 
of expense. ‘The rights intended to be secured by his vari- 
ous patents, were constantly invaded by unprincipled persons ; 
and he was drawn into expensive, vexatious and almost endless 
lawsuits. In the winter of 1815, on his return from Court, 
at Trenton, New Jersey, he took a violent cold that laid him 
upon the bed of death. He expired Feb. 24th, leaving one 
son and three daughters, very young, and in destitute circum- 
stances—but he left them the invaluable inheritance of his name 
and character, which will live in the hearts of his countrymen, 
as long as genius, patriotism and virtue are respected and 
honored. 

While every American is enjoying the benefits resulting from 
the labors of Robert Fulton—while they see steam boats skim- 
ming all the waters in and about our extensive and prosperous 
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country, may they remember to whom, (under Providence,) 
they are indebted for all these blessings—May they remember 
the claims, and do justice to the children’ of that patriot, 
who though “ an annuity of twenty thousand pounds a year 
were granted him, would sacrifice all to the safety and inde- 


pendence of his country.” 
A. 


Tue Voice. 


The voice—its melody met the ear, 

Like a sound we should look to the heavens to hear ; 
As the softened light of the Summer sky 

Where the sun went down will touch the eye, 
When we pause to dream of a world afar, 

Above the home of the evening star— 

And the odours of flowers that freight the air, 
With the song of the bright ones warbling there. 


Methinks, when the world looks drear and dark, 
And the waves of trouble ingulph my bark— 
When the clouds above me are black with wrath ; 
And the lightning is all that illumes my path-- 
When I set my feet but with doubt and dread— 
When the friend that I loved is false or dead— 

In pain, in danger, in grief, or care, 

I would hear that voice poured out in prayer. 


When the clouds that I feared are dissolved in light, 
The storms are past, and the world looks bright— 
While I smoothly glide o’er a peaceful sea, 

With a breeze all fragrance and purity— 

When the friend that I chose is the true one still, 
The guide through good, and the guard through ill, 
Who has led me safe through the devious ways, 

I would hear that voice sent up in praise ! 


And when, for the house where the pale ones go, 
= fluttering pulse grows faint and slow— 

hen I fain some whisper of peace would hear, 
To soften my way to an unknown sphere ; 
Oh! then, for a voice like that, to fling 
Its notes on my spirit’s departing wing ! 
But I never must hear its sound in mirth, 
At the insect glow of the joys of earth. 

H. F. G. 
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Catharine Wells. 


CaTtHarine WELLS. 


In the Antumn of the year 1820, I found myself in our great 
commercial metropolis, New Orleans ; and never did I more 
practically assent to the truth of the sentiment, that, “ there is 
no scene, in which a reflecting being feels himself so much 
alone, as in the midst of a crowded city: there he isa unit ;” 
he can claim sympathy from no one, no kind heart, in all the 
busy changing crowd, beats in unison with his; no familiar voice 
bids him ‘ God speed ”—his self-love is wounded by the re- 
flection, which is pressed upon him of his own insignificance ; 
and perhaps it is this, which leads him with a feeling of sym- 
pathy, to visit the lone sanctuary, to which the steps of all this 
restless crowd must at last tend. 

Prompted by such feelings, at the close of a sultry day in an 
September, I wandered tothe strangers’ burying ground in New i 
Orleans ; and here, though many a weary mile separated me from 


my home, did I see names once familiar as ‘ a household tale,” 4 
some even of my former school-mates, who, coming hither in MN 
pursuit of wealth, had fallen victims to the diseases of the cli- i 


mate. I lingered around their graves, as I thought of their fs 
distant homes, the agony of their friends, of the “ vacant chair” i 
beside the domestic hearth,—but my attention was particularly & 
arrested by one stone, which from the peculiarity of its appear- P 
ance and the evident care with which it had been erected, seem- ye 
ed to bespeak for it distinction. I approached it, and read : * to | 
the memory of Catharine Graham, aged 24. wife of Henry ‘a 
Graham, and daughter of James Wells, D. D. of ——— village i 
in Connecticut.” As I read the name, an indistinct shad- . 
owy recollection crossed my mind, one of those associations 
which connect the present with the past, we know not why or . 
how ; one of those broken links in the chain of thought, which f 
memory sometimes refuses to unite; but at others, will bring 9 
before us, in all the freshness of their former coloring. For a ‘ 
moment, I thought only of the name, as one not wholly foreign ; 
to my ear, connected with some undefined images of past plea- a 
sure ; again I recurred to it, and it all flashed upon my mind. i 
I had passed one of my college vacations in a beautiful village 4 
on the banks of the Connecticut ; the remembrance of individ- 
ual scenes and characters, which had enlivened it, had long 
been forgotten, but the tout ensemble was there ; for it had in- 
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fluenced my feelings, and aided in the coloringof my future char- 
acter. There surrounded by all that was most attractive in natu- 
ral scenery, I had looked beyond the gifts, to their beneficent 
Giver ; Lhad contrasted, with delight, the happy independence 
of feeling and situation, which characterize our New England 
farmers, with the restraint, oppression, and poverty, of the peas- 
antry in other countries, with which, description had rendered 
me so familiar. ‘The result of such observations had been, to 
make me a better Christian, a more devoted patriot ;—but, led 
on by memories of the past, I forget that [ am wandering far 
from my subject. The queen of all our little rural fetes, the 
pride of the village, was Catharine Wells, the daughter of its 
clergymen ; in truth, she was a lovely little creature, so gay 
and artless, you would have said thought never shaded that fine 
brow, or marked one line upon that lovely face ; but this was 
only in her mirthful moments. Catharine was not always thus : 
she could look sad, ay, and weep too, over a tale of imaginary 
suffering, and lend her best efforts to relieve real wo; but her 
happy heart viewed every object through the bright medium 
of imagination : in looking to the future, she had certainly never 
formed any definite wishes or expectations for herself, but 
then she believed it must be happy; her buoyant spirit leaped 
over the thorny paths, and lingered only in the pleasant walks, 
to pluck its roses. ‘The only serious misfortune she had ever 
known, was the death of her mother, but then as she was too 
young to appreciate the blessing, she felt not its Joss; an only 
child, she had no rival in her father’s affection. Such was 
Catharine Wells ten years before, and as I walked over her 

rave, so far from the scenes of her childhood’s home, and in 
fancy beheld her rising before me, in all the loveliness of early 
youth, I longed to know something of her after history. 

A few daysafterwards, chance introduced me to the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman who had for several years been a resident 
in this city. I expressed to him my wish to know something of 
my village favorite. When I mentioned her name, he immedi- 
ately recognized it. ‘ Her’s was a melancholy story,” said he, 
‘‘she died at my house, and we all were deeply interested iu 
the young stranger.” Mr. Wells, the father of Catharine, was 
a devoted servant of “ him who went about doing good.” He 
was originally designed for the law, but early disappointments 
had given a different bias to his feelings ; and, with all the pow- 
ers of a vigorous mind, he had engaged in the theological stu- 
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dies ; filled with love to his fellow-creatures ; if he erred, it was 
on the side of charity, and suspected not that evil in others, to 
which his own heart was a stranger. Educated in such a 
school, it is not surprising, that the unsuspicious Catharine trust- 
ed to every profession of regard, and loved, with ardor, the sem- 
blance of moral beauty, without looking farther, to inquire if 
the reality existed. It was this artless manner which gave a 
charm to all she said and did, and sometimes led the transient 
observer, to doubt the powers of a mind which required only 
to be developed by circumstances, to prove its strength. A 
rigid economist of time, Mr. Wells had so divided that of his 
daughter, that no hour was left for ennui ; her books, her draw- 
ing, her time for visiting his poor parishioners, even the periods 
for amusement, were all marked for her; and at the close of 
such a day, when the powers of the heart and mind had all 
been called into exercise, imparting vigor and enjoyment to 


both, glowing with health, with the smile of youth upon her 


countenance, Catharine ran to her father, to relate some adven- 
ture she had met with in her walk, or some piece of vil- 
lage news, his heart expanded with gratitude for such a bles- 
sing, and as he looked at her, in her innocent loveliness, and 
thought her almost as beautiful as a being of the imagination, he 
breathed a prayer, that her future path might be through life’s 
pleasant scenes. 

It was about this period, when Catharine had just entered 
her sixteenth year, that a long suspended friendship was renew- 
ed, by the reception of a letter from Mr. Graham, a rich plant- 
er in Louisiana. Different in character, the friendship which 
had subsisted between him and Mr. Wells, had been the result 
of circumstances, rather than of choice. Thestrict adherence to 
right, the manly defence of his principles, and the powers of Mr. 
Wells’s mind, had excited the interest of young Graham; while 
the careless generosity, the candid temper, and kind feelings of 
the latter, had endeared him to his friends—for such is the very 
nature of virtue, especially in the young, that it seizes upon the 
good, extracts the sweets, while faults and frailties are forgot- 
ten. But the friendships of youth, ardent as they at first 
may be, are often broken. As we advance in life, new con- 
nexions are formed, new pursuits and new interests engage us, 
fortune points our path far from each other ; and only at dis- 
tant intervals, a transient meeting, an occasional letter, renews 


‘the remembrance of former feelings. 
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“Twenty years have now elapsed,” wrote Mr. Graham, 
‘since we parted. The events which have marked that period, 
have probably so strongly influenced the characters of each, that 
we might almost look, in vain, for a trace of former feelings and 
opinions. You, Iam told, have been for several years, the 
Minister of village, in Connecticut. I, soon after my es- 
tablishment here, married. In a few years after our marriage, 
my wife, by the death of a distant relation, came into posses- 
sion of an extensive plantation. Since then, fortune has con- 
tinued to smile. Our lots have been differently cast : yours 
has been of a calm, mine of a bustling kind. Perhaps, if the 
amount of happiness were computed, the balance might be 
equal. Ihave but one son, and [ still retain too much of 
northern prejudice and feeling, to be satisfied with his being 
merely a rich slave-holder, with no ideas beyond it. The very 
circumstance of his being constantly surrounded by dependents, 
and those who know his high expectations will exert an influence 
unfriendly to his future character. I wish him to be a kind mas- 
ter ; to be to them,what I have endeavored to be, and I know noth- 
ing so likely to produce this end, as a residence of a few years 
at the North, where he may, at the same time, by a course of 
collegiate study, be better preparing himself for the responsi- 
bilities of his situation, as a man of influence and wealth. I 
leave it to you, my dear friend, to determine what has been his 
progress, to direct what it may be. I leave it to you also, to 
decide what is the influence of a tropical climate, in producing 
mental as well as bodily languor ; trusting, if the current of 
thought has been slow, your keen northern air will quicken it.” 

To a request like this, Mr. Wells could not return a nega- 
tive ; he wrote to his friend—accepted the trust. Alas! he lit- 
tle knew the results of such an engagement. ‘The appearance 
of Henry Graham said more for him than any labored descrip- 
tion could do. The full dark eye spoke intelligence ; the finely 
formed forehead, and the noble expression of his countenance, 
though not decidedly handsome, at first sight influenced ever 
one in his favor ; and, contrary to the expectations of Mr. Wells, 
there was a quickness of thought, a facility of acquiring knowl- 
edge, which surprised him. Henry’s progress in college was 
rapid, but while his anxious friend observed, with pleasure, all 
that was bright in the picture, he could not be blind to its 
shades ; he saw that Henry’s mind, though quick in its percep- 
tions, was not sound in its decisions. It had been from child- 
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hood, rather the recipient of other’s ideas, than the source 
of its own. Instruction had been given, but that most useful of 
all had been withheld; he had never learned to decide, com- 
pare, and reflect ; to form his decisions, upon his own standard 
of right and wrong, and not on the opinion of the werld. He 
often exhibited noble feelings ; he expressed the purest senti- 
ments. But then, he was virtuous from impulse, not from prin- 
ciple ; a weak barrier against the temptations of life. 

Courted and flattered as was the young heir, in the circles 
of fashion, by the wealthy aristocracy of our land, still the hum- 
ble roof of Mr. Wells offered him attractions, which no splen- 
did mansion could boast ; for there the smile of Catharine greet- 
ed him, and there was her inventive genius, ever ready to form 
a thousand plans of pleasure, in his occasional residence with 
them. 

As the period approached, when Henry was to graduate, and 
leave New England, he believed forever, the secret of his own 
heart was revealed ; he felt that he loved Catharine—that with- 
out her, wealth, influence, every thing, would lose its charm ; 
but he knew too well the sentiments of Mr. Wells, to believe any 
visions of splendor would induce him to consent to a union, 
which must lead to an almost total] separation from this cherish- 
ed object of his affection. Besides, even his self-love could not 
deny, that had other circumstances been favorable to his suit, 
he was not the man whom Mr. Wells would select for the hus- 
band of his Catharine; for he had heard him repeatedly de- 
clare that firmness of purpose, and strength of principle, were 
the only pledges of future respectability and worth. 

‘“‘ A few days only now remain,” thought Henry, as the car- 
riage which conveyed him to Mr. Wells’, turned an angle of the 
road, which brought the house full upon his view, while the 
bright light from its windows lent a friendly ray in the gather- 
ing darkness of evening; “a few days only,” he repeated, 
‘¢ but I shall have new scenes and new pleasures, and she will 
be but as abright vision, which hascrossed my path.” Not such 
were his feelings, when he entered the house, and found their 
circle enlarged by the addition of the cousin, and as he soon 
learned destined husband of Catharine. A short observation 
was sufficient to convince him, that William Lawrence, if his in- 
ferior in the advantages of person and situation, was yetin every 
thing which Mr.Wells deemed most important, decidedly his su- 
perior. All his resolutions vanished, and he rejoiced to find, in 
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his first private. interview with Catharine, that her affection for 
her cousin was a calm chastened sentiment, such as she would 
feel for a brother—that which he had inspired, a deep and ar- 
dent passion. 

Yet it was not without many and oft-repeated arguments, 
urged with all the eloquence and sweetness of his insinuating 


tone, that Graham could prevail on her to consent to a clandes- 


tine marriage, with the assurance that he would soon return, 
with such plans for her father, that he could not withhold his 
blessing and pardon. She, at length, consented. But when 
Graham left her, though with a promise soon to see her again, 
she felt herself alone, deserted ;. for there is a strange feeling 
of desolation, in the consciousness that one painful secret is con- 
cealed within our own hearts, in which we can claim no sym- 
pathy with those we love. She felt that her father and cousin 
had been deceived. Her ingenuous mind could no‘longer en- 
dure concealment; and, upon the generosity of that injured 
cousin, she resolved to throw herself. She told him of the 
step she had taken, and entreated him to obtain her father’s par- 
don. Catharine had never plead in vain, nor did she now. Not 
one reproach fell from her father’s lips; but with a feeling of 
deeper tenderness, he looked upon his child, deserted as he 
now believed her; for his penetration told him, that the rose 
once gathered by Graham, would soon be thrown neglected by. 

The letters. which the young wife at first received, were all 
that love could ask. But at length, it became evident that new 
objects were effacing the memory of the past, his promises of 
return were less frequent ; and a law-suit which essentially in- 
volved his father’s interests, afforded him a pretence for pro- 
tracted absence; yet Catharine believed, when she wrote to in- 
form him of the birth of a son, he must hasten to her—far oth- 
erwise, his letters now were received only at distant intervals, 
and soon wholly ceased. 

It is the very intensity of suffering, which proves to us how 
deep and enduring are the energies of our minds, and whispers 
that what is capable of such intense feeling, must have an im- 
mortal destination. Her complete desertion, the death of her 
aged parent, told Catharine more of her own heart, than she 
had every known before. - 

Years passed away, in the exercise of kindness and charity 
to others ; in the education of her little Henry; with no events 
to vary its monotony, her life flowed on, when one evening as 
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Henry was first repeating to her his evening prayer, she was 
disturbed by an unusual noise in the passage, leading to her 
room. ‘The next moment, a gentleman in a riding dress enter- 
ed, but so changed, that even the eye of affection could scarce- 
ly recognize in the coarse features, and rough figure which stood 
before her—the slight and graceful form, the intelligent coun- 
tenance, on which her fond imagination had so often dwelt. 
His expression of attachment and delight at again seeing her ; 
(for it was Henry Graham,) his admiration of the boy’s beau- 
ty, seemed forgotten the moment they were uttered. ‘There 
was a restlessness in his eye, an expression of discontent, which 
every one knows, who meets the objects of his former love—the 
objects whose esteem as well as affection, he feels that he once 
possessed, but has now forfeited. ‘The slightest neglect or 
blunder from his servants, would excite him to anger, and call 
forth such expressions of violence, as alarmed the little Henry, 
accustomed as he was only “to the clear heavenof his mother’s 
eye.” 

“Do not, my dear papa; mama says it is wicked to be 
angry, or hurt any body, and that it offends the good God. I 
cannot love any thing wicked, and yet Ido love you, oh, very 
much,” and he ran to kiss his father. 

‘And who taught you to love me, Henry ?” 

‘“‘Oh! my mama told me to pray for you every night.” 

‘Your mama is an angel,” said the softened Graham, as he 
passed his hand through the rich clustering curls of Henry’s 
hair. 

When Graham left Conuecticut, he certainly loved the being 
to whom he had just vowed attachment, more than any other 
object. He was proud too of her beauty. But his was a 
character formed rather for ardent than deep impressions ; 
other objects of interest soon presented themselves; and 
when, a few months after his return, the death of his father left 
him uncontrolled master of himself, and immense wealth, he 
formed a connexion with several young men, who, under the 
veil of seducing manners, and with the boast of freedom from 
the shackles of prejudice and of religion, led him into every 
species of dissipation. These gradually undermined his health, 
and destroyed his happiness. In such scenes, amidst the loud- 
est revels of vice, the thoughts of his deserted wife and child, 
would sometimes intrude. But, altered as he was, in charac- 
ter and even in appearance, how could he appear before them? 
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He certainly never intended to make the attempt. But a vio- 
lent sickness which threatened to terminate his life, gave him 
time for reflection, and brought to his remembrance some of 
the better feelings of his youth Besides, he knew that, at his 
death, a stranger must succeed to his estate, if not claimed by 
his son. 

The heart of woman can endure neglect, desertion; even 
the death of the object in whom all her earthly love had cen- 
tred ; all she can endure, but to see that object, enshrined with- 
in her heart of hearts, fallen, changed—to feel that the seal of 
virtue is no longer upon him, that even its very image has de- 

arted! ‘This was Catharine’s trial. 

The absence from his usual associates, and his accustomed 
excitements, soon made Graham weary of his present life, and 
desirous of returning to Louisiana. ‘The preparations for their 
departure were quickly made. On their arrival in New Or- 
leans, the health of Catharine, (which gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly to herself, had been failing under the trials of that 
“‘ hope deferred,” whose baneful effects are so proverbial,) be- 
came so delicate, that she was unable to proceed farther, even 
upon the short journey to her husband’s residence. I had _for- 
merly known Mr. Wells, and a casual meeting, a slight acquaint- 
ance, which is soon forgotten when surrounded by nearer and 
dearer ties, in a land of strangers, becomes a bond of affinity. I 
urged her removal to my house, till restored health might en- 
able her to leave this city. That time, alas! never arrived. 
The elasticity of her step, the bloom of her cheek were gone, 
and, in a few weeks she breathed her last, with a broken prayer, 
in which the united names of her husband and child could 
alone be distinguished. L. E. 

Portsmouth, Nov. 12th, 1830. 


Tue Socrery. 


The following article, and ‘‘ Biographical Notice of Robert 
Fulton,” were contributed by members of a Literary Society in 
this city, comprising Ladies and Gentlemen, who devote one 
evening, each week, to the discussion of subjects of literature 
and science We intend soon to give a more particular de- 
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scription of this society, and hope often to have the opportunity 
of communicating, through the pages of our Magazine, some of 
the excellent articles furnished by its members, to our readers. 


ED. 
What are the best means of Cultivating the Conversational We 
Powers ? 
By good conversational powers we understand, not merely i 8) 
facility of utterance, and elegance of expression, but all those eee 
qualities which render conversation useful and agreeable. If San 
this extended definition be allowed, the question before us be- 
comes one of deep interest, embracing not merely the develope- 1g ‘i 
ment of the colloquial faculties, but also the elevation of the Ve 


mind, and the improvement of the manners. Before attempt- et 
ing a direct reply to this question, we will glance at some of the 
principal defects in conversation. This will not, I trust, be 
considered irrelevant—a knowledge of the disease, in the vari- 
ous forms, being usually preparatory to prescribing the remedy. ‘kira 

The defects in conversation naturally divide themselves into ES 
two classes; faults in the manner of conversing, and those in 7 
the matter. 

The first thing which attracts our notice in common conver- 
sation, is the modulation of the voice; some people talk in a 
very loud tone, as though they meant to take you by storm in- 
stead of argument. But this defect is less frequent among well- 
bred persons than its opposite, a low tone. 'To avoid the for- 
mer, many run into the extreme, and uniformly speak in such 
a low voice, that the quickest ear fails to catch the mumbled 
sentences. 

A third fault, is talking too fast. This is frequently the a 
case with very fluent speakers, but not necessarily ; this habit | 
should be carefully avoided, as it detracts alike from the dig- 
nity of the speaker, and the weight of what is spoken. ‘The 
fault opposed to this is talking too slow. ‘This sometimes arises | 
from timidity ; sometimes from ignorance; but oftener it is a ao 
natural defect, which, however, may be overcome by suitable in 
effort. 

Another very common fault is talking too much. There is : ce 
hardly any thing to be met with, in the whole round of petty ae 
troubles, so vexatious as one of these perpetual talkers,—espe- Pee 
cially when, as is most generally the case, there is an utter 3 
destitution of ideas. ‘There are some again, who talk too little. i 
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Their enjoyments, and their sorrows, and their intellectual stores, 
— if they have any—are all locked up; such persons seem to 
have no idea that they were created social beings, and are un- 
der obligation to contribute to the entertainment and improve- 
ment of those around them. Some are silent, because they 
are too indolent to talk ; some, because they are too proud, and 
some, because they have nothing to say. 

Another common fault in conversation, is too much vehemence. 
Some will talk with the greatest earnestness, and make use of 
the strongest language, with violent gesticulation, on subjects of 
so little importance that they hardly deserve to be made topics 
of conversation at all. Many individuals cannot speak with 
any degree of interest on a subject, without working themselves 
into a fever—while glowing thoughts and burning words, come 
pouring out, like lava from a volcano. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than such vehemence on trifling occasions. The 
fault opposite to this is also not unfrequent; that of talking with 
too little feeling. Vehemence is not contagious, but this dulness 
is ; if the speaker does not feel his own remarks, it is pretty 
certain nobody else will. 

Another defect in manner, is being too dogmatical. Some 
amiable people contract this positive, magisterial manner of ex- 
pressing their opinions, which is extremely unpleasant, and can 
hardly fail to leave the impression that they are very proud 
and self-opinionated, when, perhaps, this is far from being their 
character. 

Another bad habit in conversation, is that of interrupting. 
This practice is universally allowed to be very rude, but still 
it isnot unfrequent even among well-bred people. When we 
interrupt another, itis practically saying to him, “ the remark I 
have to make is so much more important and interesting than 
what you are saying, that I cannot wait for you to finish.” This 
is exceedingly mortifying to the person who is interrupted, as 
he, doubtless, has an equally high opinion of his remark, 

The last defect of manner, whichI shall mention, is, not re- 
plying to remarks. A reply should be made to a remark as 
much as to a question. Persons frequently converse together 
without appearing to take any notice of each other’s observa- 
tions ; they speak alternately but ‘without connexion or depen- 
dence : it seems as if each was pursuing a different train of 
thought on the same subject, and giving utterance to those 


thoughts without regard to the other. 
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The second division of defects in conversation comprise 
those which relate to the matter—a less numerous, but more 
important class than the first. 

One of the most prominent faults is egotism. ‘There are 
many people who seem not to have a single idea beyond them- 
selves ; but what is most provoking they appear to think every 
body else must be equally interested in their affairs. They 
will worry you for hours with the petty details of what they 
have been thinking and saying and doing, and because polite- 
ness keeps you from showing any signs of uneasiness they im- 
agine you are all attention. 

Another prevailing evil, is detraction. The grand mistake 
in conversation is talking about persons instead of things ; 
it has ever been a prolific source of evil. It is truly surpri- 
sing, that the noble faculty of speech should be thus perverted, 
while the exalted themes which science, literature, and religion 
present, are neglected. 

Having taken a hasty survey of the principal faults in con- 
versation, the question returns, ‘* What are the best means of 
improving it ?” The first step is, to ascertain what are our de- 
fects, and carefully to guard against them at all times, even 
when conversing with our familiar friends. 

2. As ideas are the materials of conversation, it is plain 
that to excel in this art, attention must be given to mental im- 
provement—not. merely by the acquisition of ideas, but by so. 
arranging them that they can be called out at pleasure. ‘Though 
a superior understanding is essential to excellence in conver- 
sation, this alone will not insure it. ‘The possession of ideas 
does not always give the power to communicate them. 

3. The colloquial powers, like all the other faculties, are 
improved by exercise ; nobody learns to talk by always listening. 
Great advantage may also be derievd from careful attention to 
the best models: we may improve from all, without imitating 
any. 

Lastly, in order to shine in the social circle we must culti- 
vate the social affections. ‘The law of kindness should be on 
our lips. We should have a wish to please, and a_ willingness 
to be pleased ; and while we carefully guard against the faults 
of conversation ourselves, we should freely forgive them in 
others. D. 
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We'll Sleep Together. 


We’tt TocetTHer. 


*¢ And there, pale, beautiful, as if in sleep, 
Her dark hair braided graceful with white flowers, 
She lay—his own beloved one !”” Miss Landon. 


BY c. E. LEVERETT. 


"Tis sacred here! O, sofily tread 
Where death hath stole with aaiuighe gloom; 
Sweet are the slumberings of the dead ; 
Sweet is their silent home—the tomb! 
The rich memorials of the year, 
I scatter round my young bride’s bier ; 
I kneel beside her coffin’d shrine, 
And deem her beauties still divine. 


List ye to catch her waveless breath ? 
So light ne’er zephyr fann’d the air— 

Gaze ye upon her cheek of death ? 
Ne’er sculptured monument so fair— 

Fd bring my lute, would not its strain 

Wake her to dreamy life again ; 

| Its softest notes, methinks, would tell 

Of moments loved by each too well. 


Sleep on—I would not break thy sleep, 
Dear as thou art indeed to me ; 
Sleep on—’tis mine to wake, and weep,, 
To burst the spell of memory ;— 
Thine, thine to wake in worlds above, 
And smiling taste thy Father’s love ; 
Thine, thine to bound o’er fields of light, 
Arrayed in robes of spotless white. 


Sleep on-—my beautiful, mine own, 
I’m near thee as thou takest thy rest— 
Sleep on—nor deem thyself alone, 
I slumber near thy shrouded breast ; 
Unchanging love for only thee 
Shall soon the earth-robed prisoner free ; 
He waits with deep impatience, when 
Thy smile shall make all bright again. 


Hear ye not music on the gale ? 
It is the breath of her my bride ; 

Mournfully sweet, like. wind-harp’s tale, 
It woos, it wins me to her side ; 

We'll sleep together silently, 

Nor envy those who bade us die— 

Enclosed within one common shrine, 

We'll breathe, though dead, ‘I’m only thine !’ 
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Annals of Laberality. 


Annats or Liseratity, &c. 


** On eagles’ wings, immortal, scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die.”? 


In reference to the caution our Saviour gave his disciples, that 
in the performance of charities they should not ‘ let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth,” it has been urged, that 
all deeds of benevolence should be done privately, and as it 
were, by stealth. Under these impressions, many good people 
condemn the practice of publishing the names of those who con- 
tribute to charitable or religious institutions. We think this 
sentiment ought not to prevail. It is evident that the ostenta- 
tious motive of being seen by men, which only actuated the 
hypocritical pharisees, was what our Saviour intended to con- 
demn ; because, by the whole tenor of the Gospel, we are in- 
structed that charity, in deed as well as thought, was to be con- 
sidered the test of the christian character. This character 
must be exhibited to the world. Christians are commanded to 
‘* Jet their light shine before men,” to * give honor to whom hon- 
or is due.” The collections made in the churches for the poor 
is commended ; individuals, who were devoted in doing good 
are named ; the kindness of the Samaritan, the alms of Corne- 
lius, and the self-denying charities of Dorcas, will stand as pat- 
terns of benevolence so long as the Bible is read, and the reli- 
gion of Him, who went about doing good, and did it publicly 
too, has a follower on earth. We are so constituted as to need 
the encouragement of example, and the record of one good 
deed excites more enthusiasm in the cause of charity, than a 
thousand benevolent precepts. It is depriving virtue of her in- 
fluence, to keep her muffled and concealed, while vanity may 
walk forth gaily in her trappings. How often do we see the 
marriage of a young lady noted thus—* the beautiful and ac- 
complished Miss,” &c. Would it not be quite as modest, and 
far more likely, to operate beneficially, on female minds, were 
it to be named that “the benevolent and intelligent Miss,” was 
married, provided the character of the young lady deserved the 
commendation. It is time for those who are in earnest, to make 
the world better, to speak boldly and zealously in favor of in- 
dustry, learning, temperance, truth and charity. These indis- 
pensable requisites of republicans and christians, must be made 
fashionable in our land, and there is no better or surer method 
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than quoting examples of those who have exhibited triats of 
public spirit or public liberality and excellence. ‘These are our 
views, and of course we highly approve the method adopted by 
Mathew Carey, the American philanthropist, of publishing An- 
nals of those deeds of exalted munificence, which do honor to 
our age and country. We give from his third series, extracts 
to show the manner he has pursued, and when we can obtain 
original materials for a similar record of charitable and noble 


gifts, it will find a place in our Magazine. 


“The Jate John Grandom, of Philadelphia, after making proper 
provision for such of his relations as stood in want of aid, and even 
for some of his tenants, bequeathed the residue of his estate as fol- 


lows :— 
- - $5,000 


To the Orphan Asylum, - 
To the Widow’s Asylum, - - 5,006 
To the Friends’ Asylum for the Scene - 56,000 

- 3,000 


To the Pennsylvania Hospital, - 


And ground rents as follow : 
To the Philadelphia Dispensary, a ann., 
To the Southern Dispensary, 111 00 
To the Northern Dispensary, - - 

To the Apprentices’ Library, - - 


Per annum, $368 00 


Boston may with propriety glaim to rank among the first cities 
in the world, for acts of extraordinary munificence. Few of her 
wealthy men have not distinguished themselves in this noble ca- 
reer. The late Wm. Phillips stood among the foremost in the lib- 
eral band. His donations during life extended to above $100,000. 


His bequests are as follow : 
To Phillips’ Academy at Andover, - - $15,000 
10,000 


To the Theological Institution there, - - ; 
To the Society | for Propagating the Gospel, 5,000 

To the Massachusetts Bible Society, - - 5,000 

To the Foreign Mission Society, - - 6,000 

To the Medica] Dispensary, - * 3,000 

To the Massachusetts General Hospital, - 56,000 
To the American Education Society, - - 5,000 

To the Boston Female Asylum, - - - a 

- ,000 


To the Asylum for Indigent Boys, - 
To the Massachusetts Congregational Society, 


Total, 


| 
$18,000 
j 
5,000 
$62,000 
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Samuel Elliot, of Boston, purchased in Paris, the library of Mr. 
Warden, containing 1300 valuable volumes, most of which apper- 
tained to the history of America, with 300 maps, and presented 
the whole to the University of Harvard. Of the cost I know noth- 
ing, but suppose it must have been 2 or 3000 dollars. 


Israel Thorndike, of Boston, purchased at Hamburg, the exten- 
sive library of professor Ebeling, collected chiefly with a view to 
writing a history of the United States, in which the professor 
spent most of the last years of his life. Many ofthe books in this 
collection are truly invaluable, as it is believed that copies are not 
to be purchased on any terms. 


Thomas H. Perkins and James Perkins, of Boston, presented 
each the sum of $8000 tothe Atheneum in that city—and subse- 
quently each $500, for procuring the transactions of foreign soci- 
eties. 


The late Joseph Burr, of Vermont, who acquired a fortune of 
$150,000, and had no near relations who were not wealthy, made 
the following distribution of a portion of his estate :— 

To the American Board of Foreign Missions, $17,000 
To the Colonization Society, - - - 7,000 
For Domestic Missions, - - - - 10,000 
To the Tract Society, - - “) oe 10,000 


To the Bible Society, - - . - 15,000 
To the Vermont Missionary Society, - - 5,000 
To the Manchester Congregrational Society, 5,000 


To the Manchester Literary Seminary, - 10,000 
To Middlebury College, - - - 12,000 
To Williams’ and Dartmouth Colleges, 1,000 each, 2,000 


To the American Education Society, - 3,000 
Total, $96,000 


The society of Friends in North Carolina, made provision some 
time since, for sending to Liberia, seven hundred colored persons, 
manumitted by some of their members. 


The Cadets at West Point have had a handsome monument 
erected there, to the memory of the illustrious Kosciusko, the cost 
of which, it is understood, was about 4,000 dollars. 


James Bosley, of Baltimore, presented to the Baltimore Charity 
School, the-sum of one thousand dollars. 


Mrs. Shaw, a daughter of Gen. Greene, made a present of 500 
dollars to the Committee appointed to prepare a monument sacred 
to the memory of Gen. Greene and Gen. Pulaski. 
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Physical Education of Woman. 


Puysican Epucation or WomAN. 


We propose to offer a few remarks upon the physical educa- 
tion of woman—that culture of the corporeal powers, which 
alone can-enable her to perform the duties of life with pleasure 
to herself and profit to others. ‘That a vigorous exercise of 
mind depends upon a wholesome condition of the various or- 
gans of the human frame, we need not contend. Some rare 
instances are found where the intellectual power seems to gleam, 
like the consuming fire of the bird of fable, when matter is re- 
turning fast to its destined decay, but the whole history of our 
race affords proof, that well sustained mental vigor exists only 
in conjunction with good habits of diet and exercise, which give 
a healthy tone to all the functions of animal life. Not only the 
power, but the quiet and complacency of the mind, depend upon 
physical health. A great proportion of the fretfulness, irritabil- 
ity, and nervous excitement which render individuals and some- 
times families wretched, arises from disease ; and this disease 
is too often caused by habits, adopted and continued through 
ignorance or a perverse folly. If actions are wicked, as they 
are injurious, then are those females wicked, who disregard the 
dictates of nature, and persevere in practices which not only 
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render themselves burthens upon society, but too frequently en- 
tail miseries upon others, for which, some day, they will be call- 
ed to a severe repentance. 

A very few of the prominent causes of vitiated animal pow- 
ers are all that we can now mention. ‘The first we shall ad- 
vert to, is impropriety of dress. An important fact to be dili- 
gently considered, by those who have the charge of infants is, 
that the processes of breathing and digesting are mainly assisted 
by, if not dependent on the vigorous action of muscles, lying 
upon the surface, as it were, on the body ; and these are the 
two grand functions of organized life. In whatever way they 
are checked, life becomes less perfect, and the organization it- 
self is speedily impaired, so that it cannot be restored. In fact, 
restoration is far less important than prevention, in a philosoph- 
ical consideration of the subject. 

To ensure free restoration and digestion, it is manifest that 
the great organs to which those duties are allotted, should have 
the ability to carry on their several operations according to the 
economy of nature. The lungs and the stomach depend on 
the muscles which are spread over the chest, both before and 
behind, to assist their action. ‘Those muscles must be in con- 
stant activity : ifthey are inoperative, the internal organs lose a 
part of their power to support the demands made upon them, in 
their several capacities. A long train of nervous, dyspeptic and 
other complaints follow the weakness of the stomach, and con- 
sumption is the terrific destroyer of these victims, in later 
generations, to weakness of the lungs. ‘The first step, as must 
be apparent, to secure a vigorous condition of the growing 
frame, is to give full freedom to all those parts which assist the 
action of vital organs, and to encourage their development by 
appropriate exercises. All muscles may be made more pow- 
erful by judicious exertion ; and those of the breast and shoul- 
ders, require it more than any others : they are the first to ex- 
hibit symptoms of weakness if neglected; and they are the 
most important. Look ata girl whose exercise is limited to an 
occasional promenade, or an occasional dance; you will find 
her shoulders round, and her body stooping; or you will per- 
ceive that in the absence of all muscular ability to sit straight, 
fashionable dress has intervened to correct the deformity pro- 
duced by idleness. 'The complaint is often heard, that females 
are weak without the support of dress. The fact is, they have 
taken from the frame its uniform action, and have transferred to 
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articles of apparel, those duties which belong entirely to the 
muscles which God created for certain, well known, definite pur- 
poses. A female who cannot sit erect, and remain so with 
ease, without the assistance of artificial means, has so long tri- 
fled with her constitution, that muscle after muscle will yield ; 
action after action will cease ; the first indication of the coming 
evil is weakness of some particular part; the next is confined 
disorder of the digestive organs, or consumption. 

By the fashion of modern times, the chest is encased in a 
species of apparel which forbids all motion of the muscles 
around it—the shoulders are kept in the same resolute position ; 
the body can bend neither forward, nor backwards, nor sideways 
—the muscles are compressed tightly upon the bones—and this 
inaction and pressure produce absorption ; for nature, as she 
creates nothing to be useless, so she refuses to support and 
nourish any thing whose use has been discarded. ‘The mus- 
cles of any part, but particularly those of the body, weaken, 
when disturbed, and after the vital energy has begun to depart, 
a moderate degree of pressure will hasten their removal, till 
scarcely the vestige of a muscle is left. The vital actions de- 
pending in a great measure upon them, become feeble, and dis- 
ease, deep seated, perhaps irradicable, may be discovered in 
every look and motion. 

Ages of utter misery would be too little for the punishment of 
him who made the fashionable world believe that a small waist 
is essential to beauty. That belief introduced a mode of dress 
which the voice of ten thousand thunders would not repel. That 
dress absolutely prevents all useful exercise ; and the victim of 
high life, is practised upon by the mantua-maker, till she is 
deserted by her own vital power, and, having communicated 
disease to her offspring, and rendered all her friends uncomfort- 
able by her constant ailings, repinings, and uselessness, she sinks 
to an untimely grave. We shudder while we write the melan- 
choly truth; but we do not use the language of exaggeration. 
Our aim is to tell the plainest facts in the simplest language, 
being anxious to be intelligible rather than pleasing. 

To prevent the evils and terrible diseases mentioned these 
things are absolutely necessary. 1st. Freedom of motion from 
youth upward, and most of all .in that period of life when the 
animal organs are nearly developed and are about to take form, 
and consistency, as the growing process is suspended, that will 
render any change more difficult. 2d. Sufficiency of motion, 
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which, by calling upon all the parts for their due proportion of 
assistance will cause their due equality, and to aid or counter- 
balance each other, till exquisite beauty will be displayed in 
symmetrical proportions, glowing complexion, and sparkling 
eyes. 3d. Wellregulated diet ;—but this is foreign to the 
topics under immediate consideration. 

How much of the uneasiness manifested by children, their 
restlessness, crying, and consequent sickness, is occasioned by 
improper restrictions of dress, no one can tell. That pain 
should follow a compression of the infantile organs, just labour- 
ing to attain a strong and correct action, is but a natural result ; 
and without doubt, sickness and fits too often arise from the 
remote cause of improper management on the part of nurses, 
in regard to dress alone. Every part of the youthful frame 
should be unconstrained, but especially the chest—if compres- 
sion must be resorted to, for elegance and fashion’s sake, let it 
be the fashion to bind the hands and feet, and not the viscera 
on which life more immediately depends. 

As the child continues to grow, the importance of varied and 
energetic exercise.in developement of the vital portion of our 
frame is altogether indiscribable. If the arms and shoulders 
are suffered to remain idle, a contraction of the chest is the in- 
evitable consequence—the shoulders approach each other in 
front, a constant pressure is exerted upon the lungs, and se- 
rious consequences ensue. This kind of evil is sometimes 
remedied by a back-board, which may draw the shoulders 
back, to be sure, but will only add to the coming misfor- 
tunes. ‘The pressure of the board upon the back, and the 
manner in which it is confined, serve to injure the muscles of 
the back, so that, without external support, the body must bend 
forward, and, as it were, double up, compressing all vital or- 
gans, in a most dangerous manner. Let it be distinctly remem- 
bered that the body is kept upright, in a considerable measure, 
by the power of muscles of the back, which, in a healthy con- 
dition, are large and strong; and that any compression contin- 
ued, tends to weaken, and may, if in a high degree, destroy 
them altogether. Stooping, therefore, is symptom of weakness 
of muscles of the back. The common remedy, is acase form- 
ed in part of wood and whalebone, drawn on, tightly and stiffly 
round the chest, that not only stooping, but all other motions are 
impossible. ‘The patient,—for the moment artifice is required, 
in support of the human frame, there is disease,—the patiecat 
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may be straitened out, but the consequences of taking the work 
of nature out of her own control are manifested by the pale 
countenance, the difficult respiration, the loathing appetite, 
the nervous irritability, the incapacity to arduous fatigue, the 
cough, the hectic, the consumption, and last of all, to close 
the history of thwarted nature, the early grave. 

Consumption is sometimes caused by hereditary communi- 
cation, but more often by inactive habits, and the consequent 
pressure which is adopted by all fashionables, to redeem the 
body from a bent posture ; and it can be avoided in almost all 
cases by a careful adjustment of exercise and diet, giving fair 
play to all the parts. Some consumptives are formed with 
contracted chests, a peculiar conformation, hereditarily de- 
rived and the only course to save them from the destroyer, 
is to institute such habits in early life, as will tend to expand 
the box, if we may so say, in which the vital organs are de- 
posited. ‘Two things are needed in Boston, and perhaps eve- 
ry where else. One is a woman, who, with the spirit of 
Miss Wright, but in a holy cause, will learn to demonstrate 
the anatomy of the chest and abdomen, at least, to all females, 
that they may know, for themselves and for their offspring, 
more than they will believe without seeing and feeling, as did 
the incredulous apostle, who thrust his finger into the wounded 
side of the Redeemer. Men may write but people will not read 
or cannot understand ; and there is obvious impropriety in 
anatomical lectures delivered by men to classes of females— 
but if a properly educated woman, of strong mind and heart, 
would undertake such a task in behalf of her sex, she would 
deserve the appellation of Apostle of usefulness to a misguided 
generation. The other needful thing is a system of calisthe- 
nic exercises in a proper,place, with proper apparatus—and un- 
der a scientific and practical instructer. Our opinion is, that 
if people die of consumption, it is in most cases by foul play— 
either the person commits suicide, or is the victim of murder- 
ous management on the part of others. 

Thus far we have noticed only indigestion and consumption ; 
but there is another disease scarcely less formidable, and quite 
as fatal in its worst cases—we mean distortion of the spine.— 
The spine, or back-bone, as it is commonly called, is composed 
of a great number of small bones, bound together with surfaces 
nearly flat, between which is a soft substance, that operates at 
the same time to hold them fast, and to break any jar, which 
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would produce serious effect upon a solid column. Now, these 
small bones or vertebrae, are kept in their true longitudinal di- 
rection, in a great measure by the muscles of the back ; and 
it is by reason of those muscles that we keep the erect posture ; 
and if they become weakened, either on one or both sides, the 
column is liable to deviate, either sideways or outwards, pro- 
ducing an elevation of one shoulder, so often seen, or a humped 
back, which is the most terrible and often the most fatal form 
of the disease. Ifa young girl’s muscles have not been strength- 
ened by exercise, and if she has a habit of lolling upon one 
side, or sleeping upon one side, the inevitable consequence is 
that the spinal column being bent and having nothing to restore 
it, it must remain in the wrong direction. After it has for a 
long time been accustomed to its unnatural situation, so that the 
surrounding parts have taken a corresponding condition, a cure 
is exceedingly difficult. In the first place, the column must be 
straightened, and the muscles of the short side extended ; the 
ribs will then come to their true position, and by careful man- 
agement, it is possible so to restore the vigor of the frame, that 
life will be rendered comfortable, and prolonged in its beauty 
and grace. 

We have already pointed out the means of prevention ; it only 
remains to say a few words on the method of cure. And here 
we feel bound to say, that the gratitude of the whole communi- 
ty is due to Doctor Grigg, of this city, for his extensive and 
valuable researches in the mysteries of this subject. He has 
studied the apparatus and machinery of past times and of other 
countries, and has combined the best points of all in a species 
of bedstead, in which machinery is so arranged, as to afford 
the desirable effect in restoring the true condition of the body. 

Dr. Grigg’s machine is represented in the cut at the head 
of this article, and it will be seen, that it applies an easy pro- 
cess of extension by means of the inclined plane, which di- 
vides, and separates; the lower portion sliding downwards, 
to extend the body, while the upper part with the head and 
shoulders, retain their position. This extension may be in- 
creased or diminished by raising or lowering the bed of which 
the plane is formed ; so that the patient may be perpendicular- 
ly suspended, or suffered to lie horizontally, or placed in any 
intermediate position, according to the severity of means re- 
quired ; and all this in the most convenient manner. Exer- 
cise is also introduced for the raising and lowering of the bed, 
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which requires exertion on the part of the patient, it being accom- 
plished by a cord passing over the wheel which is drawn by the 
hand, Friction is afterwards applied to excite the muscles 
by the patient herself or a friend, as may be most suitable, and 
by perseverance a cure even of an obstinate case may be affect- 
ed, while in all incipient stages of the disease it is speedy and 
certain. Many more things deserve notice in the construction of 
this elegant and useful apparatus, but it is sufficient to say, 
that one of our most distinguished surgeons has pronounced it 
the best of which he has any knowledge. 

We trust, that while Dr. Grigg labors thus successfully to 
understand and overcome this “scourge of the fashionable 
world,” the opportunity will not be disregarded to avail of his 
ability, by all who are sufferers in this case; and we shall be 
most happy if our remarks are so adapted to the want of the 
times, as to induce any persons to avoid, or to eradicate the 
disease of which we have spoken, before it be too late. The 
moment an inclination to one side is perceived, or that one 
shoulder or shoulder blade gains the predominance over the 
other, then is the time to apply the remedy, and to avoid per- 
nicious habits. L. 


STANZAS. 


When the warm blessed spirit, that lightens the sky, 
Hath darkened his glory and furled up his wing, 

And nature forgets the sweet smile, that her eye 

Was wont on that radiant spirit to fling: 


I turn from the world without, calm and content, 
And find in my own heart a day-dream as bright ; 

And dearer, farjdearer than that which is lent 

To illumine creation with giory and light. 


There’s a thought in that heart it can never forget— 
There’s a ray in that heart that will lighten my doom, 
Through many a sorrow they linger there yet, 
And, holy and beautiful, smile through the gloom. 


But they say that the garland Affection is wreathing, 
Will fade ere the morrow has wakened its bloom— 
They say the wild blossoms where young Hope is breathing, 
Their beauty, their fragrance are all for the tomb. 
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They tell me the vision of bliss that is “ glinting,” 
My heart’s star of promise in gloom will decline, 

And the far scene that Fancy, the fairy, is tinting, 
Will lose all its sunny glow ere it is mine. 


Oh! if Love and Life be but a fairy illusion, 

And the cold future bright but in Fancy’s young eye, 
Still, still let me live in the dreamy illusion, 

And, true and unchanging, hope on till I die! 


CATHLEEN. 
Tue CaLenpaR. JANUARY. 
** The rolling year 
Is full of Thee.”’>— 
Thompson. 
RETROSPECTION. 


*€ °Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours; 

*¢ And ask them, what report they bore to heaven ; 

** And how they might have born more welcome news, 
*¢ Their answers form what men experience call.”? 


Al New Year, with all its diversified interests, its hopes and 
its fears, its joys and its sorrows, with all the thrilling moment 
which its untried scenes may naturally inspire, has just opened 
upon us. It is natural, at such a season, for the mind to throw 
back its thoughts upon the year which has gone, gathering from 
the bitter lessons of experience and reflection, more practical 
wisdom for the better guidance of its future course. 

Retrospection is at all times a salutary exercise of the mind : 
and it is to a frequent recurrence to the conduct of the past 
life, that much of that sagacity and judgment, on which we are 
wont to rely in wordly business, is to be traced. But at the 
commencement of another year, it would seem that the duty 
were irresistibly urged upon us, to gather up the sands of that 
whose funeral knell has just rung out; and over the grave of 
our ruined hopes and withered joys, to imbibe some useful in- 
struction respecting the frail tenure of all earthly possessions, 
and the solemn realities of that unseen world, towards which 
each retreating year, as it rolls away with fearful rapidity, 
brings us nearer and nearer. 
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January. 


Let us, then, following the usual train of thoughts, which 
the season so powerfully suggests, enter the temple of the two- 
faced Janus, to whose tutelary care this month, in classic story, 
was particularly dedicated. Previous to which, however, it 
may not, perhaps, be unexceptionable to our readers, to learn 
a little of his history, who in Roman fable was thought to pre- 
side over the year. Janus, the patron of the Roman year, ts 
represented with two faces, because he was acquainted with the 
past and the future; and as holding the number 300 in one 
hand, and in the other 65, to show that he presides over the 
year, of which the first month bears his name. He was chiefly 
worshipped by the Romans, among whom he had many temples. 
The principal were built with four equal sides, with a door and 
three windows on each side. The four doors were the emblems 
of the four seasons, and the three windows in each of the sides, 
the three months in each season, and all together the twelve 
months of the year. Janus was generally represented in stat- 
ues as a young man. The gates of his temple were opened 
during the time of war, and shut in the time of peace. It 
was shut three times only, during above 700 years; under 
Numa, 234 B. C. and under Augustus four times, and dur- 
ing that long period, the Romans were continually employed 
anwar. ‘Thus much, by way of preface, of him whose name 
this month very aptly bears. For, like him, January, standing 
as he does, at the head of the year, may truly be said to 
have two faces: one directed with the joyful look of antici- 
pation to the gladsome prospects which the new year unfolds, 
and the other, with an ill-concealed expression of disappoint- 
ment, casting a woful glance over the ruined hopes of “ days 
departed, never to return.” 

Seated, as we now are, in the temple of Janus, in a time of 
profound peace, the gates consequently barred, all the conflict- 
ing cares and interests of the world shut out, let us direct our 
*‘ mind’s eye” to the varied scenes of the departed year, the 
echoes of whose joyous revelry have scarcely ceased, as yet, to 
vibrate on the listening ear. 

The first circumstance that attracts our notice, is the breach 
made in the ranks of our friends and associates. We look in 
vain for a beloved face, whose features we were wont to gaze 
upon with delight ; for the arm we were wont to lean upon, 
when the toils of the day had subdued our strength and vigor ; 
the friendly counsel we were wont to participate, when the 
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perplexities of life had distracted our judgment; whose words 
of solace our lacerated hearts were wont to drink in with grate- 
ful emotion, when the bitter troubles of the world had come 
over our spirits like a blighting wind, crushing our fondest 
hopes; ay, we look in vain for the affectionate friend, the ju- 
dicious counsellor, the jealous guardian of our good name, the 
beloved parent, perhaps a brother, a sister. Yes, O yes, the 
tender sister! Where is that playful vivacity that could cheat 
even sorrow of its bitterness, and make old age forget his in- 
firmity? That speaking eye, which was wont to beam with 
extatic delight ; those ruby lips which seemed as if their glow- 
ing red had been lit up “ with coals of fire from Heaven’s own 
altar ;”” those tiny feet which seemed as if they alone possessed 
the secret of perpetual motion; that lovely countenance, radi- 
ant with smiles, which spoke of the divinity that was stirring 
within ;” that little heart, full to overflowing of joy and inno- 
cence, the abode of purity and love; that zephyr voice, whose 
playful tones were the first to greet my steps, as I returned 
from walk, and which, even now, methinks, are ringing in my 
ear, calling up from the depths of the soul, responsive sighs and 
regrets, that so beautiful a flower should have been nipped in 
the bud ;—oh, where are they? 

In vain, my beloved sister, does memory attempt to portray 
the winning graces of thy sportive spirit; the laughing glee 
which ever dimpled those cheeks of thine, where Health seemed 
to have fixed her chosen seat; that artless innocency of man- 
ner which won its way to the most indifferent heart. These, 
and more than these, that exuberance of affection and love, 
which from its very fulness was ever bursting forth and attach- 
ing to itself the deep sympathy of all within the sphere of its 
influences—all were thine! But where are they now? Death 
has fixed his seal upon them forever! What do I say? The 
countenance he indeed has changed and removed from our 
sight; but the living graces of mind and heart, all that were 
truly worth our attachment, will live forever. 

The second benefit accruing to retrospection, is the fund of 
practical wisdom which experience is thus enabled to furnish 
us, being literally “‘a lamp to our feet and a light to our path.” 
We thus arrive at truer notions of the real object of this our 
pilgrimage here on earth. We learn what is the real aim of 
all the struggles, the sufferings, ‘the fierce grapple,” which 
most of us are compelled to encounter with the thousand shift- 
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ing scenes and events of life. Without this chart to guide us 
through the tempestuous “ sea of troubles,” on which our hopes 
are ever tossing, we should give up in despair, having no cer- 
tain, no fixed object in view. But when philosophy and re- 
ligion, concurring with the testimony of experience, have taught 
us to look upon life as something more than the trifling chase 
after empty honors and distinctions ; asa probationary state, for 
the attainment of high moral excellence—for the best develope- 
ment of all the powers of the mind and heart, and as a prepa- 
ration for another sphere; then, and not till then, some noble 
object, worthy the dignity of our nature, is proposed for our 
pursuit ; and life, instead of a gaudy spectacle for the amuse- 
ment of a crowd of giddy triflers, becomes a most solemn real- 
ity. If this, then, be the effect of retrospection—to inspire 
worthier conceptions of duty, awaken energy of purpose and in- 
cite to exertion, who will deny its incalculable advantages? 
Who but will be ready to confess that it is clothed with a mor- 
al power—the key of that maxim of Heathen philosophy, full 
of practical wisdom—‘ Know thyself ?” 

The third, or last benefit which I shall mention, of retro- 
spection, is the solid happiness, if we have been wise, which it 
will vividly recal to memory. It has been truly said, that we 
live but in anticipation. It may, with as much truth be said, that 
we live in retrospection. ‘The present moment seems to be 
but a cypher. We are not sensible of our enjoyments, till they 
have become irrevocably the property of the past. It is then, 
and not till then, that we begin to analyze the pleasures, which 
time has hurried away forever from our grasp, leaving us in 
possession, (I had almost said, in conformity with popular lan- 
guage, enjoyment, but this is against my hypothesis,) of other 
pleasures as evanescent, only to be fully realized, when they 
too have been succeeded by others still. ‘Thus it is, that re- 
trospection concentrates all past pleasures, and brings them 
back to our minds, purged of every alloy of pain or dissatisfac- 
tion with which they might have been originally mingled. And 
this forms the greater part of all mere worldly happiness. 
Take an example which may more clearly exhibit my meaning. 

We all, perhaps, may find it easy to recall to mind some 
venerable friend of our youth, to whose storied worth we can- 
not but look back with mingled sentiments of pleasure and re- 
gret. I well recollect, as if it were but yesterday, a veteran of 
most benignant aspect, ‘“‘ whose head was silvered o’er with 
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age,” but whose cheerful countenance, ever sunny with smiles, 
still bore testimony to a heart, whose affections, green as in 
their prime, as yet took an active part in all our boyish sports 
and careless merriment. 

Such an old age is an object of universal reverence ;— 
such a hoary head, a crown of glory.” After our sports 
were over, we were wont to gather round this venerable sharer 
of our little joys : it was then that our hearts beat high with the 
intense interest which the tales of his youth excited! How 
would we hang, with entire self-forgetfulness, on those venera- 
ble lips, as they pictured forth, in such glowing colors, the 
pleasures, and the varied scenes of happiness, in which his 
younger days had been embosomed! It seemed to my child- 
ish fancy, that the greatest part of his present enjoyment, was 
the happy recollections of his former years,—as if he was liv- 
ing over again in retrospection, the joyous round of pleasures 
of his early days, which, because they had always been on vir- 
tue’s side, now served to cheer the comparative monotony 
which characterizes old age. ‘To him—and we all, though 
not so near the goal of life as he, can join in the same senti- 
ments—to him, the solid happiness, which crowned the eve- 
ning of his days, seemed to flow from the retrospective survey 
of a life well spent, and in drawing from the past, a reasonable 
hope of final acceptance with Him, who alone can read the 
heart. 

Such, then, are some of the benefits of retrospection: the 
mollifying influences resulting from the loss of friends, soften- 
ing the heart which the world, with its perplexing cares, is wont 
to harden; and calling into vigorous action the finer sensibilities 
of our nature, which otherwise would have slumbered, and 
perhaps have become finally extinct. The corrective lessons 
of experience, leading us to form a truer estimate of the end of 
our being, and the object of our being placed in the present 
sphere of active duty ; and the solid happiness which flows 
from the concentrated pleasures and joys of our past lives, 
called up by memory. 

If such, then, be the good effects of retrospection, let us 
make it the constant duty of our lives. Let us frequently look 
back upon the past, in order to be able better to shape our fu- 
ture course. [But particularly at this season, let us, in fancy, 
enter the temple of the patron Saint of the present month, and 
cast a retrospective glance over the year which is gone, that 
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The First Day of the Year. 


we may be better enabled to thread the mazes of the untried 
scenes which await us in the year, on which we have entered. 


** The bell strikes one. We take no note of time, 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue, 

Is wise inman. As if an angel spoke, 

I hear its solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of the departed year.” 


Tue First Day or tue YEAR. 
ADDRESSED TO MY DAUGHTERS. 


One day—it is a trifling theme, 
And who would heed a day ? 

An evening’s gloom, a morning’s gleam, 
How soon they pass away! 

*Tis but a weleome—an adieu— 
The fairest day is gone ; 

And with to-morrow’s hopes in view, 
We bid the hours roll on— 

To-day like bird in tethering string, 

With faded eye, and folded wing, 
Its narrow circle creeps ; 

But like a bird in airy flight, 

With wing of power and eye of light, 
To-morrow heaven-ward sweeps. 


Such are the dreams of early youth, 
Ere dimmed, by gathering fears ; 
The halo round the orb of Truth, 
Presages clouds and tears— 
I trust, my loved ones, still ye see 
The brightness clear and pure, 
And gloomy thoughts that shadow me 
Unmoved I can endure— 
The vine, even when its prop is lost, 
Its tendrils torn and tempest-tost, 
May shield the little flower ; 
And thus I bide the wogld’s rude strife, 
That I may shield your morn of life 
From sorrow’s blighting power. 
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’Tis sad, as years grow short, to know 
Death only brings relief; 

But saddest of all earthly wo, 
Is childhood bowed in grief ;— 

In sunny skies let fledgings fly ; 
Be prairies green and fair, 

Ere the young fawns come forth to try 
Their glancing footsteps there ; 

Nature and Instinct guard the young— 

But only from the human tongue 
Love’s hoiy vows are given ; 

And only human hearts are filled 


With springs of Love, that, when distilled, 


Rise to their fount in heaven. 


And thus doth feeling’s signet prove 
Man’s origin divine, 

When eye meets eye in trusting love, 
We feel the sacred sign ; 

Of life, immortal life ! how mild 
The glorious promise shines, 

When the young mother o’er her child, 
First reads the deathless lines 

The spirit on its clay impresses, 

And answers with her warm caresses, 
As she were fain to bind 

Its soul to her’s !—And this is Love— 

*Tis prayer on earth ; ’tis praise above ; 

*Tis God within the mind. 


And in Love’s name I'll drink my cup, 
Nor deem it steeped in tears, 

While fondly I am garnering up 
Rich hopes for future years: 

O, I shall hear glad voices say, 
‘Thy children bless thy care !’ 

These are my cherished dreams to-day, 
And who has dreams more fair ? 

Dreams will they prove ?--I fear it not— 

I communed with my secret thought, 
Nor selfish wish was there— 

One only--and it will endure— 

“ O, keep my dear ones good and pure !” 
And Heaven will hear my prayer! 


CORNELIA. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue WarTer Witcnu, or THE SKIMMER oF THE SEAS. A TALE; 
By the Author of the Pilot, Red Rever, §&c. &c. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: Carey and Lee—1831. 

‘There needs no proof, but reading these volumes, to be convinced of the 
truth of the adage—‘‘ one may have too much of a good thing.’ Mr. Coo- 
per has heretofore been successful in the delineation of nautical mancuvres, 
and scenes at sea; as a novelist on the ocean, he has been unrivalled, and pre- 
suming on his own skill to make every thing connected with seafaring interest 
ing, he has now given usa log book. 

The fault of the work is this—the author seems to have depended en- 
tirely on mysterious and startling incidents ; and he has therefore made his 
human actors of very little consequence compared with the ‘* beautiful’’ ves- 
sels so elaborately described. 

We never knew the characters in a novel so uniformly dull and disagreeable. 
There is not an individual who excites in the reader any lively interest. The 
men are smugglers and cheats ; the women—for ladies there are none—hoy- 
dens. True, there is captain Ludlow, an honest man, but he is so cool and 
technical in his love speeches, and so rational in his jealousy, that we cannot 
think him a fine specimen of the character he was evidently intended to repre- 
sent—a high souled and gallant sailor. The dialogue, in which form the work is 
chiefly written, is throughout unnatural, a collection of swelling phrases that 
seem given to the speaker to fill up the pages. Like Malvolio, ‘‘ they con state 
without books, and utter it in great swarths.’’ And thus it is, that though the 
actors are often placed in jeopardy,the reader cares very little for the issue. 
The terrific scenes seem {formed for exhibition, and human feelings, either 
in actor or reader, do not suffer. There is no sentiment, no heart—nothing but 
the surface of character displayed ; and in these days the powerfu! workings 
of the mind, the ‘: inner man,’’ must be developed to excite and sustain an in- 
terest through a novel. The ‘‘ Water-Witch’’ may be read without a sigh or 
asmile. An uneasy and terrified feeling alone sustains curiosity. ‘The story 
is briefly this—The ‘* Skimmer of the Seas’’ is a free trader, alias, ug 
gler, who comes, in his beautiful brigantine to New York, partly to profit by 
contraband trade, and partly to restore to her bachelor father, Alderman Van 
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Beverout his daughter Eudora, of whose existence he was entirely ignorant. 
This daughter figures, in ‘seaman’s apparel,’ as Master Seadrift, and the 
friend of the Skimmer, and thus excites the jealousy of Captain Ludlow, 
Commander of the Coquette, a revenue and government vessel, who fancies 
the dashing young hero of the brigantine has made love to Alida de Barbarie, 
the niece of the Alderman. The unravelling of this mystery makes the thread 
of the story, and the storms at sea, a battle, a ship on fire, and a hairbreadth 
escape from drowning, together with the name of every rope in a ship, and a 
minute description of every tack and turn, and manwuvre of vessels, ever made, 
form the accompaniment. The denouement we give as a specimen of the sol- 
emn and mouthing style, As an interesting extract it is the most suited to 
our readers, for it isthe only attempt at the delicate pathetic the work con- 
tains. 


** The free-trader turned slowly away, and, opening a door, he motioned for 
those within to enter. Alida instantly appeared, leading the counterfeit Seadrift, 
clad in the proper attire of her sex. Although the burgher had often seen the sup- 
posed sister of the Skimmer in her female habiliments, she never before had struck 
him as a being of so rare beauty asat that moment. The silken whiskers had been 
removed, and in their places were burning cheeks, that were rather enriched than 
discolored by the warm touches of the sun. The dark glossy ringlets, that were 
no longer artfully converted to the purposes of the masquerade, fell naturally, in 
curls about the temples and brows, shading a countenance which in general was 
playfully arched, though at that moment it was shadowed by reflection and feeling. 
It is seldom that two such beings are seen together, as those who knelt at the feet 
of the merchant. Inthe breast of the latter, the accustomed and lasting love of the 
uncle and protector appeared, for an instant, to struggle with the new-born affec- 
tion of a parent. Nature was too strong for even his blunted and perverted senti- 
ments ; and, calling his child aloud by name, the selfish and calculating Alderman 
sunk upon the neck of Eudora and wept. It would have been difficult to trace the 
emotions of the stern but observant free-trader, as he watched the progress of this 
scene, Distrust, uneasiness, and finaily melancholy, were in his eye. With the 
latter expression predominant, he quitted the room, like one who felt a stranger 
had no right to witness emotions so sacred. 

Two hours later, and the principal personages of the narrative were assembled on 
the margin of the Cove, beneath the shade of an oak that seemed coeval with the 
continent. The brigantine was aweigh; and, under a light show of canvas, she 
was making easy stretches in the little basin, resembling, by the ease and grace of 
her movements, some beautiful swan sailing sp and down in the enjoyment of its 
instinct. A boat had just touched the shore, andthe ‘ Skimmer of the Seas’ stood 
near, stretching out a hand to aid the boy Zephyr to land. 

* * * * * 

«Who and what is the boy ?”’ gravely demanded the Alderman. 

“One dear to both,”’ rejoined the free-trader. ‘‘ His father was my nearest 
friend, and his mother long watched the youth of Eudora. Until this moment, he 
has been our mutual care ; he must now choose between us.”’ 

‘¢ He will not quit me!’’ hastily interrupted the alarmed Eudora: ‘ Thou art my 
adopted son, and none can guide thy young mind like me. Thou hast need of wo- 
man’s tenderness, Zephyr, and wilt not quit me ?” 

‘¢ Let the child be the arbiter of his own fate. I am credulous on the point of 
fortune, which is, at least, a happy belief for the contraband.” 

“Then let him speak. Wilt remain here, amid these smiling fields, to ramble 
am yonder gay and sweetly-scented flowers ?—or wilt thou back to the water, 
wh ll is vacant and without change ?”’ 

The boy looked wistfully into her anxious eye, and then he bent his own hesitat- 
ing glance on the calm features of the free-trader. 
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** We can put to sea,” he said; “and when we make the homeward passage 

ain, there will be many curious things for thee, Eudora !” 

*¢ But this may be the last opportunity to know the land of thy ancestors. Re- 
member how terrible is the ocean in its anger, and how often the brigantine has 
been in danger of shipwreck !” 

** Nay, that is womanish !—I have been on the royal-yard in the squalls and it 
never seemed to me that there was danger.” 

** Thou hast the unconsciousness and reliance of a ship-boy! But those who are 
older, know that the life of a sailor is one ofconstant and imminent hazard. Thou 
hast been among the islands in the hurricane, and hast seen the power of the ele- 
ments !” 

‘* I was in the hurricane, and so was the brigantine; and there you see how taut 
and neat she is aloft, as if nothing had happened !” 

** And you saw us yesterday floating, on the open sea, while a few ill-fastened 
spars kept us from going into its depths !”” 

** The spars floated, and you were not drowned ; else, I should have wept bitter- 
ly, Eudora.” 

** But thou wilt go deeper into the country, and see more of its beauties—its riv- 
ers, and its mountains—its caverns, and its woods. Here all is change, while the 
water is ever the same.”’ 

*¢ Surely, Eudora, you forget strangely !—Here it is all America. This moun- 
tain is America; yonder land across the bay is America, and the anchorage of yes- 
terday was America. When we shall run off the coast, the next landfall will be 
England, or Holland, or Africa; and with a good wind, we may run down the 
shores of two or three countries in a day.” 

** And on them, too, thoughtless boy! Ifyou lose this occasion, thy life will be 
wedded to hazard !”’ 

** Farewell, Eudora !”’ said the urchin, raising his mouth to give and receive the 
parting kiss. 

** Eudora, adieu !*? added a deep and melancholy voice, at her elbow. ‘I can 
delay no longer, for my people show symptoms of impatience. Should this be the 
last of my voyages to the coast, thou wilt net forget those with whom thou hast so 
long shared good and evil !”” 

** Not yet—not yet—you will not quit us yet! Leave me the boy—leave me 
some other memorial of the past, besides this pain !’” 

** My hour has come. The wind is freshening, aud I trifle with its favor. Twill 
be better for thy happiness that none know the Cedars of the brigantine ; and a few 
hours will draw a hundred curious eyes, from the town, upon us.” 

** What care I for their opinions ?—thou wilt not—cannot—leave me, yet!’’ 

** Gladly would I stay, Eudora, but a seaman’s home 1s his ship. Too much pre- 
cious time is already wasted. Once more, adieu !” 

The dark eye of the girl glanced wildly about her. It seemed, as if in that one 

uick and hurried look, it drank in all that belonged to the land and its enjoyments, 

** Whither go you ?” she asked, scarce suffering her voice to rise above a whis- 

r, ‘* Whither do you sail, and when do you return ?”’ 

** I follow fortune. My return may be distant—never !—Adieu then, Eudora— 
be happy with the friends that Providence hath given thee !” 

The wandering eyes ot the girl of the sea became still more unsettled. She grasp- 
ed the offered hand of the free-trader in both her own, and wrung it in an impas- 
sioned and unconscious manner. Then releasing her hold, she opened wide her 
arms, and cast them convulsively about his uninoved and unyielding form. 

** We will go together !—I am thine, and thine only !” 

** Thou knowest not what thou sayest, Eudora!” gasped the Skimmer— Thou 
hast a father—friend—husband 

“* Away, away !” cried the frantic girl, waving her hand wild!y towards Alida and 
the Patroon, who advanced as if hurrying to rescue her from a precipice—*“ Thine, 
and thine only !”’ ° 

The smuggler released himself from her frenzied grasp, and, with the stre of 
a giant, he held the struggling girl at the length of his arm, while he endeii@red 
to control the tempest of passion that struggled within him. ; 

** Think, for one moment, think !” he said. ‘* Thou wouldst follow an outcast— 
an outlaw—one hunted and condemned of men !” 
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** Thine, and thine only !” 

‘* With a ship for a dwelling—the tempestuous ocean for a world !—” 

** Thy world is my world !—thy home, my home !—thy danger, mine !” 

The shout which burst out of the chest of the ‘ Skimmer of the Seas’ was one of 
uncontrollable exultation. 

** Thou art mine!” he cried. ‘* Before a tie like this, the claim of such a father 
is forgotten! Burgher, adieu!—I will deal by thy daughter more honestly than 
thou didst deal by thy benefactor’s child !”’ 4 

Eudora was lifted from the ground as if her weight had been that of a feather ; 
and, spite of a sudden and impetuous movement of Ludlow and the Patroon, she 
was borne to the boat. In a moment, the bark was afloat, with the gallant boy toss- 
ing his sea-cap upward in triumph. The brigantine, as if conscious of what had 
passed, wore round like a whirling chariot; and ere the spectators had recovered 
from their confusion and wonder, the boat was hanging at the tackles. The free- 
trader was seen on the poop, with an arm cast about the form of Eudora, waving 
a hand to the motionless group on the shore, while the still half-unconscious girl of 
the ocean signed her faint adieus to Alida and her father. The vessel glided through 
the inlet, and was immediately rocking on the billows of the surf. Then, taking 
the full weight of the southern breeze, the fine and attenuated spars bent to its force, 
and the progress of the swift-moving craft was apparent by the bubbling line of its 
wake. 

We have spoken freely of the blemishes of the book ; they are certainly 
more numerous and easier discerned than its beauties ; yet there are circum- 
stances entitling its author to high consideration with his countrymen. Mr. 
Cooper has devoted his genius and talents, (and he has both, though not of 
the transcendental order) to his country. The scenes of all his novels have 
been laid in America, and he has done more to awaken Europeans to an in- 
terest in our land and literature, than any other writer. And in the Water- 
Witch, the American sentiment, the deep love of country give a tone of in- 
terest to his descriptions, because we feel assured that foreign luxuries, and 
the flatteries of strange tongues have not corrupted his imagination, or turned 
aside his heart from the worship of simple nature, and the appreciation of the 
blessed and proud distinction our free and equal institutions afford every 


American who will be true to his country. 


Tur Younc Lapy’s Boox: A MANUAL oF ELEGANT RECREATIONS, 
ExERCIsEs, AND Pursuits. Boston, published by A. Bowen, and Carter 
& Hendee—Carey & Lee. Philadelphia. pp. 504. 

The title page of this book is not a misnomer. We have seen no work 
prepared for woman, combining so judiciously the elegant, entertaining and 
useful, and so well deserving to be called a ‘* Lady’s Book,’’ as the beautifu 
volume before us. The subjects discussed show that the improvement of the 
female mind was a paramount consideration with those who prepared the 
work. ‘* Moral deportment”” is finely delineated, and enforced; ‘* Botany, Min- 
eralogy, Conchology, Entomology, and the Aviary,’ bring their treasures of 
natural history; and the ‘* Toilet’? will display purity of heart, and beauty 
of mind as well as person. Accomplishments too, demand their share of every 
lad ttention, and she will find in ‘‘ Embroidery the Escritoire, Painting, 
Musi®, Dancing, Riding, and Ornamental Artist,’ valuable directions on 
every elegant pursuit worthy a lady’s attention. 
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The age of the Annuals is, we hope, nearly gone by: that is, of books 
made merely as toys; and we consider the public, especially the Ladies, high- 
ly indebted to the publishers of this splendid Book,who have proved that beau- 
ty and utility may be combined, and each render the other more attractive. 

The literary part is copied from the English original, but all the engravings 
in this American edition have been executed by American artists, and the ma- 
terials of the work are almost exclusively of American origin and manufac- 
ture. We might describe the elegant binding, and praise the five hundred 
pictured illustrations and typography; but an examination would only convince 
our readers of the skill and taste our artists have exhibited in their several de- 
partments. We hope every young American gentleman who feels the impor- 
tance of cherishing the fine arts, will look at the ‘*‘ Young Lady’s Book,’’ and 
if he has ever received a smile from lady fair, he will be sure to purchase it for 
her sake. 

In our next we intend to give a copious extract, accompanied by illustra- 
tions that will show the excellence of the artists’ department. 


Porms and Juveniue Sxercues: by Anna Maria Wells. Boston: Car- 
ter, Hendee and Babock. pp. 104, 

Mrs. Wells has given a volume of fine, beautiful poetry, and connected as 
are her literary exertion with the holiest motives of human nature, she deserves 
the esteem and patronage ofall her sex. The book has no fault but its brevity. 


Girv’s Own Boox: by Mrs. Curxtp. Boston: Carter and Hendee. 

This pretty amusing book is already the favorite of the season, and there- 
fore needs not be praised to make it popular. Mrs. Child has exerted her in- 
genuity and taste, and the engravers have executed their task well. It is an 
American production; and that, we consider, a desideratum for American chil- 
dren. 


Tur Younc Reaver: by Jonn Pirerponr. Boston: Richardson, 
Lord and Holbrook. pp. 162. 

We think this a good, a very good compilation; it could scarcely be 
otherwise, prepared by Mr. Pierpont—but we wish he had confined his selec- 
tions to American writers, and supplied the deficiency of matter from his own 
pen. Little children do take an interest in the names of those who write 
what pleases them; and when those names are connected with a foreign coun- 
try, the impression that nothing good can come out of their own 1s fixed and 
is not easily eradicated. 


or TRAVELS West oF THE MississtPPi. Boston: Gray and 
Bowen. pp. 162. 

Now this is a book we can with pleasure recommend to American children, 
as containing useful knowledge of their own country,’and amusing an es 
and descriptions. ‘The author hasjdone exceedingly well if this is_his first es- 
say, and we hope he will continue his exertions. 
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